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BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE 
--o— 
Cuaprer XLIII.—Drirrine apart. 
OUNG Mrs. West was beginning to suffer; the consciousness that her life was sinking down 
terribly, and the complaint under which she | to a lower level, and becoming, instead of fuller 
Suffered—only a too common one—was the sup- | and nobler, infinitely emptier and meaner. She was 
Pression of the best part of her nature, and! active, both bodily and mentally, both by nature 
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and by a conscientious training, and her lot was 
now one of supreme idleness. She was benevolent, 
with all her love of splendour and luxury, and she 
was doing good to nobody. Had she but known 
it, hard work and self-denial were the tonics her 
vigorous nature needed, and under which its faults 
would have been eliminated. But even if she had 
known this, it would have been difficult to import 
these things into her life. Harry was utterly un- 
sympathising, and these tonics require the sustenance 
of sympathy. He was quite incapable of feeling the 
life-weariness, the dissatisfaction with self, which 
somes to all deeper natures at times, even in the 
best of circumstances. He had no craving to make 
his life a better and nobler thing, no desire to benefit 
his fellow-creatures, though he would not have done 
harm to the meanest of them, unless they had come 
in his way very much indeed, and then he would 
have swept them aside and thought no more about 
them. He could not understand Kate wishing that 
he should begin to do something with his life. He 
laughed at her idea of going down to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and living there for a year or two as students. 
“T will work with you,” she had said, “and you— 
both of us—will be better able to take a place in the 
world. You care for science ’a little, you-might work 
at that; or you might go into Parliament, and do 
something there.” 

In none of these things had Harry the slightest 
concern, and he was beginning to resent her urgency 
as dissatisfaction with himself. He could be the 
reverse of amiable when he chose, or rather when 
Kate chose to rouse him by any expression of her 
uneasiness. And Kate was beginning not to choose, 
but to drift apart in silence. If anything disagree- 
able had passed between them, and visitors came in, 
Harry was all lightness and brightness in a moment. 
The deceit was not intentional, neither was it the 
result of the pride which throws a veil over private 
sores; it was simply that he was immediately dis- 
tracted from his grievance, while poor Kate’s once 
sunny face bore but too plainly the signs of dis- 
content, 

She too sought distraction in society, and while it 
was all new, and every face was fresh to him, Harry 
was well pleased. But he was like other people, 
doomed to experience how small the world is after 
all. He met the same people over and over again. 
He began to find them uninteresting, and then tire- 
some; they had already found him both. In their 
higher or deeper interests he had no share, and in 
the exchange of vapid opinions about things that 
had often no'interest at all, weariness is sure to be 
produced. 

Once and again when wearied in thig way, he had 
taken up the idea of going back to Australia. He 
was one of those people who, having very few ideas, 
always return to them again and again. Of this 
particular idea Kate had a mortal dread. It was not 


« 





much wonder that she had. She was not one of 
those happy wives to whom their husband’s presence 
is their world. Kate was beginning to feel alone in 
the midst of a crowd, for if the one who is nearest 
drifts apart the outer circle widens, and leayag 
a dismal gulf of loneliness which can hardly be 
bridged over. She could not bear the thought of 
being separated from her father and sisters. They 
were dearer to her than ever. Lately Constance had 
been much with her, and had too surely discerned 
that her presence was needed. Then Kate had no 
dreams, such as Constance or Esther would have had, 
of a land of hope and promise beyond the sea. She 
did not care for solitudes; and great plains, covered 
with flocks and herds, presented to her no scope for 
imagining anything but the dreariest of desolations, 
She might be told that she could ride for days over 
Harry’s lands and never come to anything but a 
shepherd’s hut, and she only thought, “ Then there 
would be no use riding at all.” The idea of going to 
Australia was simply intolerable to her. It was a 
dreadful negation of all in which her life had hitherto 
consisted ; of all in which she thought it possible for 
life to consist. But as yet the idea had hardly con- 
fronted her as anything but an idea. As a possibility 
contained in her own life she had never regarded 
it for a moment. Therefore, when Harry said, in 
his usual careless tone, “I’ve been thinking over the 
Australian project again,” Kate replied, impatiently, 
** Well, I wish you would not think of it.” 

Kate had always some bit 6f feminine work in 
hand in these morning hours, and she was throwing 
a little ivory shuttle through certain mysterious 
meshes, her jewelled fingers flashing dexterously to 
and fro. Harry was, as usual, walking up and down 
the room. Husband and wife were alone. 

Nothing more was said for some time, only Kate 
had doubled the swiftness of her shuttle-throwing, 
and the colour had heightened on her cheek. 

At length Harry stopped before her, and announced 
that he had made up his mind to go. “And you 
know whén I make up my mind to a thing, I like to 
do it at once,” he added, coolly. “I mean to go and 
look out a first-class ship to-day.” 

Kate’s hands fell into her lap as if they had been 
smitten with paralysis; her lips, but not her cheeks, 
turned. pale, 

“You do not mean it, Harry,” she said. 

“Mean it,” he repeated, “of course I do.” 

Their eyes met as he said this, flashed across each 
other like drawn swords. Kate’s spirit was up, and 
she was about to try it against his—resolution against 
resolution—obstinacy against obstinacy. But Kate 
had been gently nurtured, and there came to her @ 
sense of the sacred relation in which they stood to 
She lowered her eyes, and they filled 
with tears. She would use all her womanly influence 
to turn him from his purpose; and with the good 
resolution came the feeling of wifely love, which had 
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sometimes of late been in abeyance, to help her to 
carry it out. She threw aside her work, and rising 
and linking her arm in his, with her hands clasped 
upon it, began to walk up and down the room with 
him, as she had learnt to do in the first months of 
their marriage. But it was not easy to accomplish 
such a promenade in the crowded space of their 
drawing-room. 

“There isn’t room to stir here,” he said, pushing 
aside an ottoman which stood in the way. “I am 
tired of this place, and the people too.” 

“You are tired of having nothing to do, Harry,” 
said Kate; “let us try and find some real work in 
the world, and set to it humbly, and not seek our 
pleasure any more.” 

“Nothing to do!” he laughed heartily. “It is 
always the same with you. I don’t think I’m 
idle!” 

Harry was under the impression that he lived a 
very active life. 

“Do not let us quarrel,” she rejoined, meekly: 
“do not let us drift apart.” 

“T was not thinking of quarrelling,” he replied, at 
the same time releasing his arm from her clasping 
hands; shaking off her importunity, as it were. 

Kate felt this, and her good resolution vanished on 
the spot. She walked to her chair, and resumed her 
work. He had not intended to be ill-natured, as he 
said he was not thinking of quarrelling. He kept on 


walking up and down, and working out the details of | 


his plan. 
“ We can either let or sell this place,” he said. 
“That is as you please,” she answered, stiffly. 
“We could either return in a few years, or settle 


out there,” he went on; “ there are endless improve- | 


ments to be made, and plenty of room te make them. 


I think, for my own part, I would never care to come 


back. But we might come on a visit. You would 
like to see your father and sisters again.” 
Kate sat trembling with excitement. ‘ You are 


not planning all this for me?” she said in a! 


suppressed voice. 

He stopped before her again, and their eyes met 
once more—his blue and glassy, and hard as they 
always were ; hers flinty with resolve. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“Simply that you need not include me in your 
plan.” 

“T thought you said just now that we must not 
drift apart.” 

“And you know that I would rather die than go 
away from all I love.” 

“That’s to say, you don’t love me well enough to 
go with me,” he retorted, justly enough. 

She was silent. 

The precious moments glided past, and in their 
silence these two drifted apart widely—hopelessly— 
for ever. Harry was full of resentment because his 
self-love was wounded. In a little while, during 


which he waited for some concession from Kate, he 
turned on his heel and left the room, and, soon after, 
Kate heard him quit the house. 

And though her conscience smote her for not 
making such a concession, she recognised at the same 
time that it would have been practically useless— 
that it would have given her no hold over this man, 
that she might as well have been tied for life to a 
piece of machinery, kept in motion by a law of its 
own. Her hands in her lap, she sat there motionless 
as a statue, with eyes fixed on vacancy. A servant 
announced luncheon, and she rose mechanically and 
shivered. It was still cold, and the fire had gone out, 





there were only ashes on the hearth. 

She had noticed that the servant had looked in 
| before, and retreated hastily. 
| In that time all her life had passed before her: 
| her life at home—it seemed to her like one long 
" summer now, with its simple duties and its constant 
| pleasures. Why had they ever seemed insipid ? 
| Why had she longed for a larger, freer world? Her 
| married life—with its excitements of travel and 
, Society, and its growing dissatisfaction. "What was 
| it that she wanted? Nothing certainly that wealth 
| could buy; nothing forbidden or disallowed. She 
| wanted to be in perfect sympathy with her own 
| husband—her life’s companion, and she could not. 
| Her warm and rich affections withered in the hard, 
shallow soil of his nature. 

“TI know what I shall do,” she said to herself, as 
she rose from the meal at which she had made a 
pretence of eating. And she went up-stairs, and, 
dressing herself hurriedly, left the house to go to her 
' father. : 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
SEPARATION. . 
“ Ir’s Kate,” exclaimed Constance, as a fly drove up 
| to the door, and a lady got out. 

Her father looked up from his review, and smiled 
as he laid it aside te go and welcome her in the 
| hall. 

*T wonder what has brought her here to-day,” 
thought Constance, already there, and with a dim 
| presentiment of trouble. 

Kate paid and dismissed the fly, and then turned 
and encountered her sister’s troubled, questioning 
face, and glanced beyond at her father’s smiling and 
unconscious one. <A thick spangled veil was over 
| her own, and she did not as yet trust herself to 
speak. She seized Constance by the hand, which 
she clasped and held convulsively like one in extreme 
pain, suffered her father to kiss her veiled forehead, 
and to make a little jest about its being armed with 
terrors, and passed into the drawing-room. 

There she sank into a seat, and raised her veil 
with a kind of prolonged shiver. 

“ How cold you are,” said Constance, kneeling at 
her feet on the hearthrug and chafing her hands. 
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“You are positively blue with cold. Let me take 
off your gloves;” and she began unbuttoning and 
pulling at them, her heart all the while beating fast 
with vague apprehension. 

Mr. Vaughan even caught something of fear as 
he looked in his daughter’s face—one of those faces 
that do not pale under misery, but look haggard in 
their brightness. Her lip quivered, but she did not 
speak. 

“ Speak to us, Kate, please speak and tell us what 
has happened,” cried Constance at last, unable to 
keep down her excitement any longer. 

For answer, Kate bowed her head on her sister’s 
shoulder, and began to sob with dry shaking sobs. 

Her father came and stood over her, and laid his 
hand on her gently and soothingly. “Kate, my 
child, what is this?” he said. “ Have you quarrelled 
with Harry?” He could think of nothing else. 

“Tt is worse than a quarrel,” she said, raising her 
head and showing a face on which her father would 
gladly have seen childish tears. 

* Has he done anything wrong?” asked her ee 
in real alarm—‘“ anything which has driven you from 
your home?” 

“This is home!” cried Kate. ‘“ Why did I ever 
leave it? Oh, father! will you take me back ?” 

**Hush—hush! my poor Kate! You do not know 
what you are saying,” rejoined her father. “Try 
and be calm, and tell me what has happened.” 

With an effort she calmed herself, and told how 
Harry was resolved to go back to Australia, though 
he knew that she hated and dreaded it, that she had 
tried to turn him from his purpose and had failed ; 
that what she wished or desired was nothing to him, 
that whether she went or stayed, even, seemed a 
matter of small moment. 

“But, my child,” remonstrated her father, “it is 
your duty to go with your husband.” 

“To leave you all, and never see you again, per- 
haps,” she cried. 

“Tf need be,” he answered, and was going to add 
something more, when she burst forth, passionately— 

“But there is no need. If he were a poor man, 
and had to go away to earn a living, I could bear it; 
but it is pure folly and selfishness, and want of con- 
cern for others.” 

“ Kate,” said her father, almost sternly, “I never 
thought to hear a daughter of mine say such words 
as these. Be loyal to your husband. Does he wish 
to leave you behind ?” 

“No,” Kate was obliged to answer, “ only he does 
not care if I stay, and he knows that if I go, I shall 
go against my will.” 

“He may change his miad,’ said Constance, 
soothingly. “ It may all come right yet.” 

“ He will not change his mind,” Kuie replied, “ or 
it he does, he will only come back to it again. He 
has gone to look out for a ship.” 

“Oh, Kate,” cried Constance, and fell to weeping ; 








while Mr. Senha hid his face for a moment in his 
hands. 

“T am making you both miserable,” she said, 
weeping herself now, at the sight of their grief. 

“Tt is very hard, Kate, to think of your being taken 
from us in this way, and I do not wonder at your 
sorrow; but unless we can turn Harry from his 
purpose, we must submit to the cruel parting.” 

“Why must we submit to what is cruel and un. 
just?” she asked, with renewed passion ; “why can 
I not return to you and be your daughter, as I was 
before? I would never have married him if I had 
thought it possible that he could drag me to that 
dreadful place against my will. Oh! will you not take 
me back ?—will you not take me back ?” 

“This is heart-breaking, Kate. You know, child, 
that I would gladly have you back, but that I have 
no right to take you. You want to be my daughter 
as you were before; you cannot, for you are some- 
thing more, you are a wife, and you cannot unmake 
yourself from being one. Have faith in me, my 
daughter. I knowthat the path of separation which 
you would choose is far—far drearier than any that 
you can tread by your husband’s side. There are some 
cases in which it is better for a woman to choose this 
path—cases far within the limits prescribed by law, 
and if either body or spirit were threatened with 
outrage I would take you from him.” 

“Then you will not?” said Kate rising, as if about 
to go. 

“You make my duty a hard one, Kate,” said her 
father, in a broken voice; “the hardest I have ever 
had to perform. Does your husband know you are 
here ?” 

“He does not,” she answered, wearily. 

«And he need not know,” cried Constance. 

“Don’t say any more, papa. Katie will come up 
to my room and rest while I get ready, and I will go 
back with her.” 

“Pardon me, Constance, but it is better that I 
should go back with Kate. And it is better that 
her husband should know of her intention, even.” 

“T don’t want to hide it,” said Kate. 

“Come with me Katie, then, for a little, and I will 
order the pony carriage for you and papa;” and so 
saying, Constance led her sister away to her room to 
remove the traces of her tears; and the first thing 
they did was to sit down and cry together. This 
process softened Kate considerably; but her sister’s 
tender entreaties had no more effect than her father’s 
authority in convincing her that she ought not to 
separate herself, even for a term of years, from her 
husband. On this point she was hard and unrelent- 
ing. It seemed doubtful if she would yield, even if 
her father denied her a home. 

In a short time the sisters came down together, 
both dressed and ready, for Constance proposed to 
drive them herself. They swallowed a cup of tea in 
the drawing-room, and declared themselves ready, at 
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least Constance did, for Kate preserved an almost 
sullen silence. They were soon driving rapidly 
along the road to the station. 

Mr. Vaughan intended to remonstrate with Harry 
against his suddenly-formed resolution of leaving the 
country, and he had hope that his remonstrance 
would not be without effect. As he was hurried 
along he thought out the arguments which he would 
address to his son-in-law, and which he believed 
might prove effective ; but, in case they did not, he 
employed himself also in strengthening his failing 
resolution to urge his daughter to go with her 
husband, and trust to his bringing her back again 
to settle in England. Alas! there was, he confessed, 
nothing to trust to, except that the restlessness which 
drove him away would drive him back again. 

They parted with Constance at the station, and 
after a cheerless journey, reached Kate’s pretty little 
mansion in time, if she had wished it, or her father 
had thought it right, to appear as if nothing unusual 
had happened. The house was lighted up, the master 
had returned, and the dinner was ready. 

Harry brightened up when he saw them, and looked 
perfectly cordial. Kate, however, disappeared, and 
Mr. Vaughan set to work at once on his unenviable 
task. He knew there was only the time to spare in 
which Kate might be supposed to be dressing. Mr. 
Vaughan told him plainly what had passed between 
his daughter and himself; it was, he thought, the 
strongest argument he could use, if Harry retained 
a particle of tenderness towards his wife. He was 
quite unprepared to find that, as Kate had said, he 
was willing to leave her, and did not look upon her 
going to her father as such a heinous offence after 
all. He might go and make a home for her, and 
return to take her out with him; or she might join 
him in a year or two. 

“She shall not leave you, with my consent,” Mr. 
Vaughan had said. 

And Harry made answer that, of course, he 
should be very glad if she would come with him and 
be reasonable. 

Mr. Vaughan looked at Harry with the kind of 
fear with which most men regard lunatics. Here 
was a being to him incalculable, whose motives he 
had no means of gauging, and on whom the in- 
fluences which would have swayed him were alto- 
gether lost. As he looked at him, he trembled for 
his daughter’s future. 

“Can we offer you no inducement to stay among 
us?” he began, lightly. 

“T think not,” he replied, in the same tone; 
“there’s nothing like freedom, and nobody here can 
do as he likes with himself or anything that is his.” 
Kate made her appearance, elaborately dressed, as 





usual. The dinner-bell sounded, she took her 
father’s arm, and the three went in to dinner. 

Mr. Vaughan spoke of the events of the day, and 
Harry talked as fast as ever. Their voices sounded 
across a table, but they were far apart in spirit; no 
electric telegraph of sympathy passed from one to 
another, for Kate had shut her heart towards her 
father, who was pierced with sorrow at the lonely 
ring in her voice. 

At last the dreaded subject came on. It would 
not have been Harry if he had kept it long to himself. 

“T find that a first-class vessel will sail the first 
week in April,” he said, looking at Mr. Vaughan, 
whose eyes sought Kate’s in fear and trembling. 

But Kate sat expressionless as a statue. 

« But you do not think of going so soon as that?” 
said Mr. Vaughan. 

“TI don’t see that it matters to us whether we go 
sooner or later.” 

“It matters a great deal to me, who must part 
with my child,” Mr. Vaughan began. 

Harry looked at Kate. 

“Tt does not matter sooner or later,” she said, per- 
versely, and rose from the table. “No, it does not 
matter what becomes of me,” she murmured, in the 
abandonment of youthful anguish, when she was shut 
in the drawing-room alone. 

Over their wine, Mr. Vaughan tried to soften the 
heart of his obdurate son-in-law, and change his 
purpose; but in vain. “I never was so near quar- 
relling utterly with any one in -my life,” he said to 
Constance; “‘ he is obstinate as a mule, only that is 
not his kind of obstinacy. It is like beating a 
pillow to try and convince him, or change his mind ; 
and it would be nothing if his mind was worth any- 
thing; but it is not. If it were not for the dreadful 
responsibility of spoiling their lives by putting them 
asunder, I would never let her go.” 

“Tt would not spoil her life surely, papa, to come 
back to us,” said Constance, thinking now she might 
plead her sister’s cause. 

*T know the world and human nature better than 
you, Constance,” said her father, “and I feel sure it 
would. <A deserted wife is always a woman more or 
less suspecte. Only think what that would be to our 
passionate, loving, generous Kate—a torture in itself. 
Think of the galling of a tie which cannot be got rid 
of, and which binds to nothing of love and duty; 
and as the dreary years went on, and he did not 
return, there might come—warping her nature con- 
tinually—deadly temptations for both, which I 
cannot bear to think of. We must beware of our 
very love for her leading us to desire to keep her. It 
is better that she should go.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


“I tell you that many prophets and kings have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them; and to 


hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them.”—Luke x. 24. 


HIS was spoken on one of the few has his scope for action. He is either a servant or 
occasions upon which our Blessed | a master, or a brother or a husband, or a father, 


Saviour, the Man of Sorrows, is | Each woman, too, in corresponding relations of 
recorded to have rejoiced in spirit. | life, has her field of duty, and in these several pro. 
The seventy lately sent out upon | vinces, each in their own station, they have daily 
their missions of mercy and goodness, had returned | | opportunities for aiding and guiding those around 
to him with the joyful tidings that the devils were | | them, for being watchful for their own souls and 
subject to them in his name; that in him and in| the souls of others. They can, if they will, often 
his power they had discovered a strength and a/| be the means of bringing those dear to them to 
might which could overcome the fierceness of the , a sense of their sin and their need of a Saviour; 
legions of Satan, and subdue the unruly passions | and all this without a single word spoken, but 
of man’s own evil heart; that they could now under- | by frequent acts of gentleness, of forbearance—a 
stand that not sin, not misery, not pain, not low, : scrupulous attendance to religious duties at their 
grovelling affections, were the natural heritage of! proper time, without ostentation and without 
men, born to become spiritual sons of God, but | | Pretence ; and in this way they may, often uncon- 
that in Christ Jesus all that had induced this evil, | sciously, be making easy the paths of the Lord— 
unhappy state could and would be destroyed, and | making the crooked straight, the rough places 
his kingdom would come on earth, and his will | plain—preparing a highway in the desert for the 
be done as it was also done in heaven. Such was | coming of their King and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
the small beginning of the now vast work of| Home duties well and faithfully performed for 
Christ in the world; seventy men only, and they | the love of God, fit us better than anything else to 
but poor unlearned converts for the most part, | take an active part in more public duties, and ona 
and yet through them, by their agency, aided with | more extended scale for the sake of our fellow- 
his own blessed support, and with the accompani- | creatures. May we all, then, as the road is clear 
ment of his holy Word, Christ would ev angelise | and distinct—though not always easy to tread— 
the whole world. They had been sent two by two | , may we all walk along that path of life which gives 
into the cities where Christ himself would come, | us the most opportunity of doing good. We can 
we are told in the first verse of this chapter; | all, in our respective positions, be Christ’s mes- 
and where he promised to come we may be, sengers. Let us then, day by day, go forth in this 
sure he did come. And so now with ourselves the capacity, hoping that when, like the seventy, we 
messengers of the Gospel tidings go out into all| return at night, we may cause joy to fill our 
lands, into all parts of every country and nation, | Saviour’s breast—joy because of his infinite love 
happily and trustfully, for they can herald forth | for us, and because he sees our desire to show our 
the same promise of Jesus their Saviour that where love for him. 

they go he will come. May we all who read this| Jesus tells his disciples that they were blessed 
to-day feel the closeness of his presence, and be | to see and hear what they had just been witnessing 
able to bear witness to the fact that in his name | —namely, that his was the kingdom which would 
the evil spirits are subject unto us, our lower eventually pervade the world; that death was 
natures are held in check, and that we are as little | man’s enemy, because God, the author of everlast- 
children before him—the babes in Christ to inglife, was their Father; that he, the Son of God, 
whom those mysteries which were hidden from | 





' was made in their likeness; that manhood could 
the wise and prudent, have been revealed. be perfect, man could be sinless, and that, by his 

So great are our privileges as Christian men and _ incarnation, he had manifested forth the infinite 
women, so great are our blessings through a know- | love of God to the world. Christ bids his disciples 
ledge of Jesus Christ, that we are bound to show | think awhile of those that had gone before—the 
forth our gratitude, not only with our lips but | noble army of patriarchs and prophets; who had 
in our lives. The responsibility of making our | fought God’s battles in the world with but a faint 
Saviour and his blessed truths known among all | and wavering light to cheer them on their path. 
men, does not rest, as many suppose, with the | Abraham had, by the intensity of his faith, looked 
ordained ministers of Christ alone; clergy and | into the light of a Father’s presence; but, not 
laity, all who realise and value the inestimable love | | having known the Son, he could not know the 
of God to us, and who feel that their heart can | Father : and so it was but an uncertain light, 
hardly contain the flood of grateful feelings within | after all, at its best; but now his spiritual sons 





it—all are bound to do something in the world to | were realising the perfect day, which he half 
further the coming of God’s kingdom. Each man 


‘anticipated and dimly foresaw. All through the 
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prophets and kings we can detect this longing 
after a Saviour, who should save them from their 
sins and lower natures—an example to whose high 
standard they might be stimulated and instructed 
to attain; they were feeling after the blessing 


of light like blind men in darkness. Look at the 
history of the kings—look at such men as David, 
Ahaz, Hezekiah, and see, amidst many failures 
and faults, how grandly, honourably, they acted— 
what good and noble deeds they wrought; how 
each one strained forward after the image of a 
Divine King. 

Look, again, at Josiah, in him we see a more 
perfect king than the others, a brighter reflection 
of that Divine King who was to come — “the 
King in his beauty;” Josiah consistently held 
to the path of duty, and, in spite of all opposition, 
determined that, as far as in him lay, God 
should be made known in his generation. This 
consistent godliness seems to have been the result 
of early piety, he had remembered his Creator in 
the days of his youth, and when he was older he 
had not departed from him. But still, the highest, 
holiest, and perfect King had not come yet. The 
broken lights which flitted ever and anon across 
the dark world, told of a distant intensity of light 
from which they took their origin; but they were 
not that light, though they came to bear witness 
of it, and would at last be merged into it. Thus 
it is that we can understand the passionate desire 
of Isaiah’s poetry, “ Arise, shine; for thy light is 
come.” But prophets, patriarchs, priests, and 
kings all passed to their rest amidst an increasing 
purpose of God running through the ages all 
along; and now in these last days, from the time 
of Jesus Christ’s birth until now, we begin some- 
what to comprehend that purpose, and our eyes 
and ears are blessed with witnessing those 
heavenly things which prophets and kings had 
desired to see, and had not seen. What, then, 
was the subject and the burden of this heavenly 
news which men had so longed to hear? 
was this light, the desire for which was so deeply 
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not, we are indeed in darkness. To have the light 
and yet prefer the darkness because our deeds are 
evil, this is, indeed, terrible to contemplate! Do 
you want to know what the life and light are, 
about which I am speaking ?—read the history of 
the good Samaritan once more, as narrated in the 
Gospel by St. Luke, read there how principles put 
into action, love working deeds of love, Christian 
charity betraying itself in personal self-denial, 
betoken the existence of true life within us, and 
reflect the light which came down from heaven. 
If, then, we desire to have that life within us, we 
must cultivate every feeling and assiduously 
pursue every action that will promote its growth, 
at the same time asking God to bless the increase 
of it. 

In the first place, then, we must truly love 
God, not for our own sakes, but for his, and then 
we shall love our brother also; if we love him for 
our own sakes we shall only go to him when we 
have need of him, but if we love God for his own 
sake, this love will never fail, and, moreover, will 
show itself, as in the parable, in acts of love and 
tenderness, and unselfishness to those around us. 
We shall no longer put the question, Who is my 
neighbour? We shall rather ask ourselves, Who 
is not my neighbour? we shall see a brother or a 
sister in every one, a body and soul in each for 
which Christ died; and we shall accordingly try 
to alleviate the sufferings of the one, and assist 
in driving away the sins from the other. We are 
so very much tempted to be satisfied with our 
feelings in church, or at prayers, or at any good 
moments of our lives, and omit to put our prin- 
ciples into practice; just as the priest and Levite 
did, who trusted in their forms of religion, and 
tendered vain oblations to that God “who would 
have mercy, not sacrifices.” It is the Samaritan, 
who, in spite of national animosity, personal in- 
convenience, and actual danger, cannot see a fellow- 
creature in pain and misery without aiding him 
to the utmost, it is he who lives the higher life, 


| it is he who sees God most closely, it is he who 


planted in the human heart, and was now satisfied | 


by the coming of Jesus Christ ? 
in the Incarnate Son of God men could see God’s 


It was this, that | 


will and actions, could see his love and tenderness | 


to them; and this was light, this was the food 
which came down from heaven—food for the inner 
life and soul of man. When the light came it 
pervaded all things and all experiences of man, it 
came with the march of a mighty conqueror, joy 
and triumph swelling the notes of its advance; 
devils were subject, Satan fell as lightning before 
it, darkness fled away abashed, and the mind and 
soul of God’s children were set free. 

My readers, we have seen and we have heard ; 
the light is present with us, the good news ever 
sounds in our ears; but do we appreciate it? If 
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is doing the will of his heavenly Father most 
obediently and most truly; and as there. is no 
sign of death more unmistakable in us than that 
we pass by on the other side those of our fellow- 
creatures whom God has laid by the roadside of 
life with illness, or poverty, or misfortune, so I 
beseech you to examine yourselves—your incomes 
compared with your almsgiving, your acts of 
charity compared with your professions of love to 
God, your kindness and gentleness compared with 
your name as a follower of the Lamb of God—the 
gentle, tender, loving Jesus Christ. Let us look 
into our actions of the past year—even the last 
week, what have we done for God or for man, 
except for ourselves? Oh, if we would live the 
higher life, “seeing those things which prophets 
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and kings desired to see, and saw not; and ‘to 
hear those things which prophets and kings 
desired to hear, and heard not,” then we must, as 
the good Samaritan, go out of our way to benefit 


our fellow-creatures, and enjoy the active life of : 





usefulness, as bringing us all nearer to our leving 
Saviour; we must act as well as believe, deeds and 
not words must be our strength, and then when 
we say, “Lord, Lord,” we may hope to be admitted 
into the kingdom of heaven. H. Rowsz11. 








A WOMAN’S VICTORY. 


BY ALTON CLYDE. 


PART II. 
#0 use, Morton. I don’t like giving up, 
but I can’t go a step further just 
now.” 

* And who wants you to do it, my 
dear fellow? Sit down on this shelf 
of rock, that looks as if it had been put here for 
your convenience, and please to empty this flask- 
Nothing better than a sip for refreshing a man 
—not that I mean to hint you’re short of pluck, 
Wade; but sit down and drink.” 








The other speaker ventured a remonstrance. 

“'The flask is nearly empty, Morton; you must | 
share it with me.” | 

“Not I, friend. I have already taken liberal | 
toll of that same bottle, and for the present I shall | 
content me with copious draughts of this mountain | 
air. And now to review our position, which it | 
must be confessed is not of the pleasantest. We | 
have nearly lost our way; you have broken down; | 
and, worse than all, dusk will be upon us before | 
we have time to collect our ideas.” \ 

His cheerfulness carried it off lightly; but there | 
was an undertone of anxiety that reflected back | 
the concern visible in his friend’s face. 

As the reader will have guessed, the pair of | 
pedestrians were Mr. Wade andhis friend. There | 
were signs of change in the weather, that were | 
noted with uneasiness by Morton, the more ex: | 
perienced traveller of the two. Now and then a| 
driving gust of wind swept over the mountain ; 
and presently there were distant mutterings of | 
thunder, that found a hollow echo on those rocky | 
heights. The two friends looked at each other in | 
dismay. 

“There is only one way, Morton: you must leave | 
me here.” 

“ Nonsdece, Wade; whatever else I may be, I | 
have the English bull-dog quality of holding on to 
my friends. Now, if I know anything of weather 
signs, we shall have a storm before long; so if the | 
night is to be passed up here, we will not part | 
company.” 

“Morton, you remember the hut we passed 
coming up; if we could only get there before the 
storm comes.” 

“Ay, we might be able to grope our way down | 
there, if you were only equal to the attempt,” 





“T will try, Morton; it is terrible to think of 
passing the night here.” 

Mr. Wade shuddered as he spoke, physical weak- 
ness was beginning to tell upon his spirits. At 
length the two commenced the perilous descent, 
Mr. Wade supported by his friend. They had not 
proceeded far when large drops of rain fell, and a 
blinding flash of lightning shot across their path, 


| lighting up the wild grandeur of the scene with its 


lurid glare. 

They had made some progress, and were round- 
ing one of the most dangerous points, where the 
path took a sharp curve round the edge of a preci- 
pice, and narrowed to a mere ridge that scarcely 
afforded secure foothold for one. Mr. Wade was 
then in advance of his friend. He suddenly stag- 
gered and put his hand to his head, with a 
smothered cry of pain. 

Courageous man as he was, Mr. Morten grew 
sick with fear. 

“Now pray do take care, Wade; keep your 
eyes on your feet, and look neither to right nor 
left.” 

The friendly caution came too late. There was 
another unsteady step on the part of his unhappy 
friend, then a helpless swaying of the body, and a 
convulsive clytching of the hands, as if the last 
despairing instinct of self-preservation was to grasp 
at some support. 

All this horror of sensation was crowded into a 
single instant. The next, Morton was standing 
alone on the perilous ledge, and his own desperate 
plunge forward, in the vain effort to save his friend, 
had nearly been fatal to himself. A vivid flash of 
lightning revealed to his horrified gaze the body 
of the unfortunate man, on a projecting shelf of 
rock, among some bushes, and apparently hanging 
over the abyss that yawned beneath—clinging 
there with the grim tenacity of a death grip. 
Would his strength hold out until the alarm could 
be given and help brought to the spot, or would 
his frail support break down under the pressure? 
Morton shuddered; but after the first shock, he 
was not a man to lose time in vain speculation. 
He saw it would be impossible to descend where 
his friend had fallen. The only chance was to 
make all speed to the hut, and trust to God for the 
rest. He knelt down close to the edge of the 
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“ And taking out the letter, held it in the flame of the candle.”—p. 331. 
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xock, hollowed his hand into the form of a trum- 
pet, and putting it to his mouth sent down a loud, 
ringing shout—“ Hold on for your life, and you 
shall be saved!” adding to himself, as he rose from 
the ground, “ Hangit, I shouldn’t be missed like 
Wade; for I haven’t a wife and children to leave 
desolate on the world: so if there’s a chance, he 
shall have it, at any cost.” At that moment a 
deafening crash of thunder reminded him of the 
threatening storm. Even Morton’s brave spirit 
quailed for an instant; but he thought of his 
friend, and took fresh courage. Not a second 
was tobe lost. A man’s life was hanging on a 
thread, and every moment took away a chance for 
its salvation. 

Two hours later, in the midst of the storm, the 
friendly peasants of the mountain hut found a man 
lying insensible a few paces from their door. How 
long he had lain there was not known. Their first 
thought was that he had been stricken by light- 
ning. But this was not so. He had evidently 
fallen, striking his head against a stone, and in- 
flicting a wound in the temple that seemed to have 
bled freely. "When he recovered consciousness he 
made such agonised signs and gestures towards 
the door, that the poor people thought him mad. 
It was long before he made them understand that 
he had hurried on to send help to his friend, who 
had fallen down the precipice. No time was lost 
in acting upon his excited directions; but, on 
reaching thé:spot, the unfortunate man could not 
be found. ‘The people would have rettirned ‘to 


their first ‘ssurmise-—that their informant was. 


touched in his head—except that his story seemed 
confirmed by finding a battered white hat among 
some bushes, and a tourist’s leather bag with the 
strap broken. Beyond this there was no trace. 

* a # * * % # 

It was not long before Mrs. Wade knew all that 
could be learnt concerning her husband. Mr. 
Morton had been conveyed -back to the hotel, 
much shaken by his accident, and looking haggard 
with anxiety, yetable to walk and talk intelligibly 
about his friend. There was but one supposition 
about his’ fate—that he had fallen on*the lower 
range of rocks, and his body had been washed 
away by the tide, which had risen unusually high 
on the night of the storm. Mrs. Wade received 
the news without any hysterical outburst. Bar- 
bara would have called her unfeeling and cold, but 
Mr. Morton was shocked by the change which the 
brief time had effected in her appearance. The 
large eyes, heavy with watching, and the worn, 
pinched look of the pale face, told its own story 
of suffering: She was a woman formed to quietly 
endure. 

Among the business letters of Mr. Wade was 
one conveying intimation of an extensive bank 
failure, that would seriously involve the firm, if it 














did not result in utter ruin. By the same posi 
came a letter from Barbara, crossing one which 
Mrs. Wade had written, telling her the sad news. 
The daughter’s letter was full of cruel stings. 
It informed her father “that she had made up 
her mind to leave his house and reside with her 
mother’s relatives, as the presence of her step- 
mother made it no longer a home.” 

The bereaved wife read it with quivering lips 
and aching, tearless eyes; but the pain which 
it would have given was for the time absorbed 
in the greater grief which had so suddenly 
wrecked her happiness. Mr. Morton proved an 
invaluable friend, acting for her in the trying 
emergency, and relieving her of all business cares. 
She returned to her desolate home—returned, to 
find Barbara not gone, as she anticipated, but 
tossing on @ sick-bed in the delirium of fever, 
brought on by the shock of the news about her 
father, and the terrible reaction of remorse, acting 
on a morbidly-excitable temperament. She lay for 
weeks, unconscious who was the gentle, low- 
voiced nurse who watched her so constantly, and 
seemed to carry such healing in her soft touch, 
but she learned it in due time. It was by that 
bed of pain that the good Christian mother gained 
her first victory over the stubborn will which had 
rebelled against her, and broke down the repel- 
ling barriers which the haughty girl had raised 
between them. From that time all was forgiven, 
and they were united by a bond that would not 
be lightly broken, for it had its root in the un- 
known grave of the dead, whom they both mourned. 

A few months seemed likely to effect sad 
changes in the worldly prospects of the Wades. 
The firm was reported on the eve of bankruptcy. 
and on examination, it was found that the per- 
sonal property of the deceased merchant would 
not be half sufficient to cover the demands of his 
creditors. The family were preparing to leave 
Green Bank for a smaller and cheaper house 
nearer the town. Each of Mr. Wade’s ‘children 
had a small yearly income from the division of 
their mother’s fortune, but Mrs. Wade and her 
baby would have been penniless, but for a life 
annuity which had been purchased for her by an 
uncle who had gone out to India. Her brother’s 
rectory was open to receive her and her child; but 
she decided that her duty was to remain with her 
husband’s children, and do her utmost to secure 
for them a home, and the blessings of a mother’s 
care. No matter how humble the nest, so that 
the young fledglings were not driven out on the 
bleak world before they had strength in their wings. 

This was the state of affairs when, one evening 
towards dusk, a cab drew up at the gate of Green 
Bank, containing a strangely-assorted trio. First 
Mr. Morton, with an indescribably-expectant look 
on his genial English face, supporting on his 
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arm the tall, thin figure of a man who walked with 
a painful limp, had one arm in a sling, and wore a 
disfiguring bandage on his head. After them 
came a powerful, brawny-looking Hercules, who 
might be set down as a gipsy or travelling tinker. 

“Morton,” murmured the lame man, feebly 
pressing his hand to his side, “it will be a shock 
for Emily. You must prepare her.” 

“Yes, but joy seldom kills. Keep courage, 
Wade. Remember, there has been a special pro- 
vidence in your case. It is not often Death is so 
cheated of his prey.” 

We draw a veil over the scene of the re-union, 
and the first meeting of Mr. Wade with his wife 
and children. Like the judicious friend Morton, 
we prefer to leave them together: for there are 
some phases of human feeling that lie toe deep for 
word translation. The story of his strange pre- 
servation could be told in a few words. With the 
storm of wind and raiu beating upon him, he 
contrived to hold on to the bushes for some 
minutes, inspired by the hope that help would 
be soon at hand. At last a fit of faintness came 
over him, his numbed hands relaxed their hold, 
and he remembered nothing more until he opened 
his eyes with a consciousness of racking phy- 
sical pain, and, to his bewilderment, found himself 
lying on a straw bed in what he judged to be a 
wagon, with a group of rough, dark faces bending 
over him. 

The brawny Hercules, whom he introduced as one 
of his preservers, then took up the thread of the 
narrative. He told them he belonged to a tribe of 
gipsies who had been camping near the sea-shore. 
On the night of the gentleman’s accident they 
were preparing for a move. Only himself and a 
comrade chanced to be out on the rocks, prowling 
about in search of anything that might turn up 
after the tide. The gentleman fell almost at their 
feet. At first they thought he was dead, and 
carried him to their wagon. Their chief was a 
herb-doctor, and had some skill in surgery. He 
brought him out of his swoon, and dressed his 
wounds, which were not so serious as might 
have been expected, from the nature of his fall. 
The tribe were hurrying from the neighbourhood, 
obliged to take flight by stealth, in consequence 
of a quarrel with some of the farmers, who had 
sworn to prosecute them. After some debate, 
they decided to take the wounded man on with 
them to the next place at which they intended to 
camp. After that, fever set in, and he lay for a 
long time, unable to tell anything about himself or 
his friends. It was accident which at last threw 
them in the way of Mr. Morton, who was a dis- 
consolate wanderer about the country, mourning 
his friend’s fate; for he believed that he might 
have been saved, but for the delay caused by his 
own unlucky fall on the mountains. That was the 














substance of the story which the gipsy told in his - 
own expressive way. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Wade, in a broken voice, 
“it should be my turn to speak of the kindness 
with which I have been treated by this man and 
his people, to whom I owe a debt that money can 
never pay. But I want words, Emily: you must 
do it for me.” 

She did it, with her own sweet grace. The great 
fellow looked quite overcome, when she laid her 
delicate hand in his rough brown palm, and faltered 
out her thanks. But he was not suffered to depart 
without substantial proof of the family’s gratitude. 

Mr. Wade’s worldly circumstances improved 
with his health. The threatened bankruptcy was 
staved off, and there was a meeting of the cre- 
ditors, who agreed to give him time. So the 
household stayed on at Green Bank; and, just 
when it was most needed, Mr. Wade came into a 
legacy of two thousand pounds, bequeathed him by 
a distant relative. Little more of our story remains 
to tell. Everybody marvelled at the change in 
Barbara; and none rejoiced more than her father 
at the new gentleness which had come upon her. 

“IT. know this is all your doing, dear wife. You 
have worked wonders with the children.” 

“Nay, Charles, not I, but He who knoweth the 
secrets of all hearts. I own, now, it was @ sore 
trial and disappointment when I first came; for 
with all the blessings which had been given mé, I 
could not be satisfied without the children’s love.” 

A few nights after her husband’s -return, Mrs. 
Wade found Barbara crying quietly in her own 
room. “It. is about the cruel letter that I wrote 
to papa when you were in Wales. What will he 
think of me when he reads it ? ” 

“He need not read it, Barbara; we can spare 
him that pain.” 

“Oh, mother, will you promise me that ?” 

“Yes; and, to set your mind at rest, see here.” 
As she spoke, she opened her pocket-book, and 
taking out the letter, held it in the flame of the 
candle until nothing was left but a little heap 
of white dust, adding, “So, Barbara, we will put 
away the memory of all past unkindness. We have 
learned now to understand and like each other.” 

In reply, Barbara, still the same creature of 
impulse, threw herself sobbing on her step- 
mother’s neck. 

She needed no other evidence of her complete 
conquest over the proud heart. There were often 
times when the haughty will reasserted itself, 
and the temper showed:some of its old infirmity ; 
still Mrs. Wade had no distrust of Barbara. 

And this was her “woman’s victory,” won, in 
faith and patience, as such victories should ever 
be, by the power of the “soft word that turns 
away wrath,” and the charity that sows broadcast 
the seeds of love upon its way. 
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SAVONAROLA. 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, 


PART ITI. 

T must not be supposed that all these 
successes were won without little oppo- 
sition. Even before the death of Lorenzo, 
the hostile factions, namely, the Medici, 
the papists, and the dissolute young 

aristocrats, resolved to fight the orator with his 
own weapons. 

Accordingly, they induced a rhetorician, named 
Mariano, a great preacher and a most orthodox 
person, one who never made any person uncom- 
fortable, and would have kissed Lorenzo’s feet, to 
enter the lists against Savonarola. Is any reader 
so fortunate as never to have met some humbler 
counterpart of this sweet man? A person, we 
are told, of more fluency than his rival, who, like 
Charles James Fox, hesitated often enough, not 
being a dealer chiefly in words, but in convictions, 
passions, purposes, and aspirings;—one whom 
all agreed to call a winning and a persuasive 
preacher;—one whose soft modulations were a 
great part of his stock-in-trade—in trade, I say— 
and who melted and coaxed his hearers into the 
devout and edifying conviction that he was surely 
a good and charming man. He could actually 
gather with his taper fingers the frequent and 
easy tears upon his plump cheek, and daintily 
baptise the delighted audience with those pledges 
of his affection! Picture, if you can, the effect 
of such petty tricks upon hearers whom one of 
the first orators of the world had lately filled with 
wild hopes and fears, fired with passionate hatred 
and enthusiasm, probed with unsparing exposures 
of their sinfulness, thrilled and awed with revela- 
tions of another world. Mariano lost his temper, 
and scolded and cursed, which were no part of 
his usual elegant performances. His most power- 
ful friends forsook him in disgust, and a single 
reply left Savonarola master of the field. The 
sweet soul showed his lovingkindness by inviting 
the victor to celebrate mass in his private chapel, 
and then fled to Rome and begged the Pope to 
burn the demagogue and heretic. 

His Holiness was already most anxious to do 
so, if he had the power; but Florence would resist, 
and Charles VIII. was in Italy, and it was said 
that if he would consent, the cardinals would de- 
pose their master. Therefore he begged a clever 
bishop to go and refute the heretic; but this eccle- 
siastic, finding all evasions overruled, confessed 
that he knew no way to show that plunder, sale 
of benefices, incest, and murder were not crimes. 
Then cume an ambassador to offer the cardinal’s 
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exposed the infamous attempt next Sunday to the 
assembled multitudes, and declared, with a mourn- 
ful perception of the hollow ground a popular 
speaker stands upon, that he would have no red 
hat but the martyr’s, stained in his own blood. 

The Pope admonished him, and ordered the 
city to prevent him from preaching any more, on 
peril of an interdict. At times he was actually 
silenced, but for the most part the city was sturdy 
in its adhesion to the condemned monk. His 
words grew bolder and bolder. “I say to the 
bishops, if you will not give up your luxuries, ye 
shall lose your benefices, your lives, your all, and 
ye shall go to the mansions of the devil.” ‘“ What 
have wicked prelates left undone? As tyrants 
in the state, so have they behaved in the Church. 
The tyrant slays, imprisons, or degrades the 
upright, abolishes good laws and customs, and 
amuses the populace with shows. So do the 
prelates remove or silence the preachers of right- 
eousness, set aside good laws and customs, and 
bring in a swarm of fast days and of ceremonies 
to swallow up God’s ordinances. They get their 
money in this way, and are quite content.” After 
further provocation he exclaimed, “ Who is this 
that forbids my preaching? A Pope? That is 
false; no Pope has done so. As a Christian, I 
cannot sin; when I sin, I do it not as a Chris- 
tian. So the Pope, as Pope, gives no such com- 
mand ; when he utters this wicked brief, it is not 
as Pope. Even if I contend against the whole 
world, I shall conquer in the end.’”’ Whatever 
be our opinion of this ingenious argument, we 
shall agree that it leaves plenty of room for private 
judgment to live along with papal infallibility. 
“Tam not resisting lawful power. This authority, 
which corrupts and outrages the Church, is not 
of the Church, it comes from the devil; it shall 
be resisted to the last.” He compares the Pope’s 
intrigues with Charles to the dancing of Herodias 
before Herod, that he may have John’s head 
struck off. 

To such open revolt had come, not a solitary 
man, but, by the spell of his eloquence, if by 
no deeper power, a sovereign and independent 
city in the bosom of Italy, crowned with the 
freshest laurels of learning and the arts, before 
Luther had begun to fret under the yoke. Yet the 
end was already near, and two events contributed 
powerfully to hasten what would probably have 
come in any case. First, the suffrage was given 
to younger men, and the addition consisted of 
that dissolute class which hated him with a deadly 


hat, if the rebel would come to terms. Savonarola | hatred. It was the age which resented his re- 
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straint without having grown up under his in- 
fluence. Then a conspiracy broke out, and his 
enemies excited the people against him for not 
saving the offenders from death, just as they 
would otherwise have done for dictating to the 
rulers of the city. 

At last a fanatical preacher on the reformed side 
proclaimed his conviction that God would work a 
miracle in his defence. Instantly a Fransciscan 
was put forward, who offered to walk with him 
through fires, and although this brave man dis- 
appeared the moment the compact was complete, 
another came forward in his stead, clearly under- 
standing that on no account would the experiment 
take place. Savonarola seems throughout to have 
disliked and distrusted the proceeding, and yet to 
have believed that if it were forced upon him in 
the interests of the Gospel, the sign from heaven 
would be vouchsafed. When the time came, and 
an immense concourse was assembled, it was the 
Fransciscans who made excuses. Savonarola’s 
champion was enchanted, and so all his clothes 


should be changed, and it was very hard to get a°- 


suit with which they would be content. Mean- 
time the mob, more impatient every moment, 
could not explain the delay, but saw that it arose 
from a wrong on the reformed side. Then the 
Host should not be carried with them into the 
fire. Savonarola insisted that it should, and they 
cunningly protracted the dispute till darkness 
came, with torrents of rain. The vast crowd 
broke up in fury, quite certain that Savonarola 
had made all the dispute, had spoiled the spec- 
tacle, and, worse than all, had wished to harm 
Christ. For the moment, all his influence was 
lost; and before it revived he was lost too. The 
convent was stormed that same night, his monks 
fighting valiantly for their master to the last, 
until he came forth from the cell, where he had 
hidden his baffled and doomed face, a good shep- 
herd, prepared to die for his sheep. 

They tortured him for confessions of heresy, 


sorcery, and imposture, and when we think of | 


that ecstatic and, therefore, sensitive and de- 
pressible frame in the hand of cold-blooded tor- 
mentors, what are we that we should judge him? 
Only let us hate the system, and set our faces 
like a flint against every attempt to palliate its 


wickedness, which wrought such devil’s deeds in | 


the name of the God of Love, not upon him alone, 
but upon countless thousands of the obscure and 
gentle of both sexes wherever its arm could reach. 
His feet were roasted at braziers; his body was 
hoisted by thin cords passed under the armpits, 
and let down with a plunge that wrenched every 
joint. The first torture was ineffectual, but when 
it was repeated he broke down. But besides what 
he admitted, they garbled the printed report of 
his confession so shamefully that every one de- 


tected the fraud before a day was over. No 
sooner, however, was the madness of his agony 
passed than he retracted and humbled himself 
before his God, spending his remaining days in 
writing a commentary upon some of the peni- 
tential psalms. 

Examined a third time before the papal legate 
| and the hostile seniory, he fell upon his knees and 
sobbed out, “I confess, I confess, that I denied 
Christ. Oh, Seniory of Florence, be my witnesses 
that it was in the pangs of torture. I must suffer, 
| and it is better to suffer for the truth.” 

The night before he suffered, he laid his head 
| in the lap of his deeply-affected guard, and slept 
' the calm sleep of one whose conscience was again 
| at rest, and who was ready to be offered, knowing 
| that the crown and palm of martyrdom were now 
| laid up for him in heaven. With two comrades, 

one of whom had given the rash and fatal challenge, 

| he was led to the scaffold, barefooted and bare- 
| headed, clad only in a woollen shirt; and as he 
passed along a temporary gangway, cruel boys 
were allowed to amuse themselves by pricking 
his feet with pins. But weeping and dim eyes 
were in the concourse, and in many a closed and 
melancholy house that day. They clad him in 
priestly robes, which a bishop immediately tore 
off, at the same time pronouncing the words of 
doom: “I separate thee from the Church militant 
and from the Church triumphant.” The martyr’s 
face, sombre hitherto and overcast, brightened 
with an excellent glory, while he made answer: 
“Not from the Church triumphant; that is be- 
yond thy power.” Who spoke to him those lofty 
words, but He who is with his people always, and 
who said, “ Fear not them that can kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do?” 
Serene, dauntless, humble as becomes a fallen 
man, forgiving as becomes a pardoned Christian, 
with nothing abject and nothing boastful in his 
bearing, he saw his comrades strangled and 
burned, and then committed his body into the 
hands of the executioner, and his soul into the 
keeping of Christ. 

So they quenched the light of Italy, and ever 
since she has been stumbling on the dark moun- 








| 


priests, faring as we shall fare if we put bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter—if we see the better 
and approve it, but choose the worse. 

They flung his ashes into the Arno, and that 
impetuous river swept them to the sea. It was 
the last small insult which hate and fear could 
inflict in their hour of triumph. Yet what fitter 
tomb for the orator of many moods, threats, en- 
treaties, defiances, hopes, and fears, than the 
many-sounding, many-changing sea—for the free- 
man whose life was battle against the tyrants of 
the soul, than those free waves, whose children 





tains, the prey of invaders, of despots, and of 
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are the “champions of liberty for the body and | energy, a deeper and farther reaching truth than 

. liberty for the soul P my teaching expressed, shaking realms I never 

We read that as he stood ready to be offered, | trod, and building into mighty empires races 
the martyr fixed one long, strange glance upon | whose very names are strange. 

- the fierce democracy that he had fermerly wielded| “And gazing down the centuries, what is this 
at his will. We may picture the sadness and | which dimly looms to view? Florence, the fair 
majesty of that look, but his thoughts we cannot | and stately Florence in which I laboured and. for 
follow. Yet if he had, as he dreamed, the gift of | which I die, reinforced by the patriotism of all 
prophecy, then would his visions have been like | Italy, and dear to the enlightenment of all the 
these: world, no longer the lonely and turbulent city 

“I see the people soon, under the scourge of} that I knew, but now the august capital of a 
pestilence, remembering and bewailing me, and| great, united, and free empire; confronting, with 
driving out my enemies. often baffled, but always inexorable purpose, 

“T see the hateful tyrant whose snares en-|}a Rome how darkly changed! emblems they 
tangled and whose minions doomed me, taken at|of the new time and the old, liberty and 
last in a pit of his own digging, with murderous | bondage, life and death: Rome, through all 
greed coiled like a serpent round his heart; and | changes, reeling to an inevitable fall; Florence, 
it is better to die a martyr for Christ, than the|in fair weather and foul, erect in the energy 
victim of deeds like his. and buoyant in the hopefulness of youth re- 

“T see a mightier testimony, a more vital | newed.” 











MEDDLESOME TED. 


to tell it you might find out who he | lines:— 





| was, and that would never do; so- I will .  **Meddlesome Ted! 
4 . What shall be said 
call him by the nickname they leo And what shall be done to Meddlesome Ted ? 


him when he was a boy of about your age. Your Send him to bed, 
own name may be Ted, too; and if that is the case With a punch in the head, 
you will scarcely help having a fellow-feeling for my | Ani give bie sepereieg weithonh one beet; 
here. But I am sure you have not so ugly-sounding | ‘When playtime came this magnificent ebullition of 
a prefix to your name as he had to his. scorn was chanted by the boys at the top of their 
Ugly as it was, I must confess that he quite | voices, and to the tune of it a war-dance was” 
deserved it. He was, by habit, what some people | executed round the astonished subject of their 
call “a regular poke-my-nose;” and poke his nose 'spleen. Fora time Ted was perfectly staggered by 
he did, into everything that did not concern him. | the suddenness of this withering sally; but by-and- 
At school, if he could get the chance, he would open | by his natural callousness came to his support, and 
his schoolfellows’ books to see what was the next | he soon assumed an expression of indifference that 
lesson they had to learn, and would end his raid | took his assailants a little aback. So, in a very little 
with that most provoking of schoolboy inflictions, | time they abated their virulence, and bethought 
a magnificent endorsement of his own name, with a| themselves of pastimes that they began to think 
forest of flourishes, in the newest and most carefully | would be more interesting. Moreover Ted had 
preserved book within his reach. ‘I should not like | pluck, and in the eyes of a boy that is a virtue 
to say how many thrashings he got for these dis- | which hides a multitude of sins. Ted, well knowing 
agreeable freaks, and perhaps they served him right; | this, immediately challenged poor Phil to schoolboy 
but unfortunately he was hard-skinned, and they | combat; and as Phil was Of the same age and taller, 
did him no good. Bodily correction being of no use, | and had not moral courage enough to bear either 
satire, that scourge which schoolboys wield so roughly being called a coward, or receiving unavenged the 
and feel so keenly, was next resorted to. Young | victorious thump on the shoulder which ratifies the 
Phil Daymer, the boy with the thin, pale face, used assertion, there was no getting out of the difficulty 
to “‘make up verses out of his own head,” as we used | but by “setting to;” wherefore the combatants 
to say, “like winking.” But we enjoyed them a | tucked up their cuffs and fell to, to the intense 
great deal more than he did, for it seemed that | delight of the boys, who felt a savage exultation in 
nothing could make him laugh, were it ever so jolly. | seeing the vigorous blows dealt by Ted on the un- 
So one day we besought Phil Daymer to make up| happy verse-maker, and for the time transferred 
something to tease young Ted with; and the | their sympathies to “Meddlesome Ted.” Ah! the 
next day (and oh, dear! now I come to think of it, | Muses are certainly very sensible persons (or things), 
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poor devotee; so in a very short time Phil was 
compelled to own himself beaten—not, however, 


and would by no means come to the aid of their , 


’ quickly enough to prevent their being discovered by | 


the master, who gave both combatants their deserts | 


in the shape of a double exercise in Latin for the 
next day. Phil Daymer was so disgusted with this 
result of his poetical ingenuity, that it was some 
time before he again indulged in his verse-making 
propensities; which, nevertheless, would be sure to 


crop up again, to the frequent dismay of his father, | 


a bluff-looking country farmer, who, on hearing some 
of the boy’s jingles, would exclaim, “I’m sadly 


afraid I shall not make anything of him if he goes. 


on in that mad fashion.” One triumph alone re- 
mained to Phil. From that day forth, on which he 
produced the lines you have heard, our mischievous 
hero ever went by the name of “‘Meddlesome Ted.” 
I cannot but mention, moreover, how disconcerted 
poor Phil was a few days after the battle, at finding 
the fly-leaf of his new Delectus beautified with a 
well-known but not very graceful hand, which 
described how “ Edward Gustavus Adolpus (Blank), 
Aged elleven years and Thre monhs, gave A joly 
liking to philip Damer, becase he was cheky.” Of 
course Phil could not tell the master, for that would 
be “ sneaking,” so he had, in the poetical phrase his 
father used when told of it, to “ grin and bear it.” 
Now you may be sure that if Ted was so meddle- 
some in school, he was quite as bad, if not worse, 
out of it; and the whole town of Stokum-cum-Oakum 
could bear witness to the fact, especially the juvenile 
inhabitants of that famous place. Ted was but too 


well-known as an urchin who meddled with*his eyes, | 


or hands, or tongue, as he had opportunity. He had 


doorways of the poor at the end of the town, that 
before long the mere glimpse of Ted turning the 
corner of one of those streets was the signal for a 





“ But I don’t want to cheat; it’s mine fair enough,” 
would be the reply. 

“Oho! Yours fair enough, and you don’t want to 
cheat! Now don’t come that gammon over me.” 

“ Well, then, let’s begin over again.” 

“Oh, yes; of course that’s just what you’d like, to 
play over again with marbles that you’ve fairly lost. 


| Now, Billy (speaking to the other little trembler), 


are you going to stand that?” 

Billy doesn’t know—thinks he’d better—doesn’t 
care all that about the marbles. Let them begin 
again, for he is quite willing. 

But Ted is not going to be baulked of his object, 
and he replies tauntingly, as only a schoolboy can 
taunt, “ What, you’re not going to stand that, are 
you? Well, there’s a miserable little coward! Look 


' at him—look at him, how he trembles! Poor little 


general banging of doors and drawing-to of blinds | 
| to the very honour that he outrages, that his victims 


and shutters. And the people would have adopted a 
still more active method of showing their displeasure 
had they not been afraid (as ignorant country people 
are) to do so, because a great many of the men living 
there were in the employment of Ted’s father. Had 
they been wiser they would have complained to their 
master about him, and Ted, who was careful not to 
let his father know the extent of his misdoings, 
would have been restrained from going down into 
their neighbourhood until he had learned better 
manners. 

And oh the mischief that his tongue caused! It 


babby! carry him home to his mammy, and give him 
some pap with sugar to eat.” 

You .know very well that not one of a hundred 
little boys will remain proof to such taunts as these ; 
so the consequence is that the trembling Billy flushes 
up, and begins squaring in that aimless, miserable 
manner, which would touch the hearts of any but 
such meddlesome rascals as Ted. But Ted is now in 
his glory,.crying out, “Go it, Billy! That’s right! 
Pitch into him! Punch him well!” with many more 
such inciting exclamations; and the result is that 
poor little Billy, besides losing his marbles, comes 
off with a bruised eye and a cut lip, vowing in his 
heart never to touch a marble any more. 

Oh ye grown-up people, to whom we boys look up 
with so much awe and faith! if you should happen 
to be glancing over these youthful pages, let one 
who has not very far back to look to his school-days 


such a habit of peeping into the windows and open | tell you, that the boy who most deserves to be 


punished is he who eggs on to the fight the two 
young victims that would have been very glad to 
settle their differences inva pleasanter manner. But, 
as a rule, he never gets punished at all. He trusts 


will not “split” upon him. And, turning again to 
you, my boy ( now please don’t be impatient, for it’s 
very seldom you get a lecture from me), you are now, 
I trust, beginning to see more than ever the reason 
why, at the commencement of my little yarn, I hoped 
you were not like this Ted; because if you were, at 
this moment I should require you to feel thoroughly 


| ashamed of yourself. The Bible says, “ Blessed are 
| the peace-makers;” but I wonder if you know what 


was Ted’s delight to come upon two little boys play- | 
| ducted himself at school, in the playground, and in 


ing at marbles, “to see all fair,’ as he used to tell 
them, and as soon as any doubtful point arose, he 
was down upon the boy who would win if the dispute 


it says about the “ quarrel-makers.” 
And now I am coming to the chief point in my 
story. I have told you how Meddlesome Ted con- 


the town; and all that will help you to imagine what 


| he must have been at home: IfI gave you the 


were settled as it should be, and would say, “ Now | 
come, I won’t stand by to see a fellow cheated in | 


that way, so don’t think it.” 





whole history of only a day’s meddling with his 
sister’s toys, or the servants’ brushes and pails, 
you would be compelled to yawn in the middle 
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of the narrative, it would take so long to tell. 
Nothing was dreaded so much in that house as a 
holiday given to Meddlesome Ted, if he was not 
to spend the day elsewhere, for the result was sure 
to prove a complete chapter of accidents. 

But one thing occurred that put a sudden stop to 
Ted’s meddling. It was a Wednesday half-holiday, 
and Ted; having no sport awaiting him out of doors, 
contented himself with staying at home, to see what 
would turn up there. Had he been industriously 
inclined, he might have gone to his father’s factory, 
and learned something that was interesting as well 
as useful in the busines; but, besides being disin- 
clined to use his half-holiday thus, he well knew that 
he would be kept under so strict a surveillance as to 


make it very uncomfortable for him if he attempted | 


to interfere with any of the machinery or articles. 
But at home, with no one to look after him but an 
indulgent mother—who, indeed, out of her love un- 
wisely hid her boy’s faults from his father—he could 
be up to almost any pranks he liked, without need of 
fearing the consequences. Here let me add, that 
although he loved to tease his mother, he was very 
fond of her in return for her too-indulgent love, and 


would never do anything that -he thought would vex | 
or give her pain ; this was about the brightest spot 
in his character. 

Having teased the two servants until they would 
no longer bear his inflictions, and secretly lamented 


the absence of his young sister on this particular 
afternoon, he roamed about the house disconsolately, 
not knowing what to do next. He went from room 
to room, like the silly people say a restless ghost 
does—with the only difference that Ted filled the air 


with loud yawns and Oh-dear-what-shall-I-do’s, until | 


the exasperated cook felt ready to box his ears, and 
so give him real cause for complaint. 


life ? ”—first, by turning her boiler-tap and letting the 
water run down. on the clean. hearth and ‘fender; 
then, by “poking into the back-kitchen. where »the 
gas-meter was kept, and taking note of the register, 
and twiddling about screws.until she was out of her 
mind. Although, to be sure, she had looked at.the 
meter afterwards and did,not think he had done any 
harm : it was not his fault, though, that none.had 


been done. Howsomever, @be had locked the door this 
time, sothathecouldn’t getin without her knowing it!” | 

Well, the longest half-holiday has an end, and on | 
this occasion Ted proved the veracity of. my very | 


original axiom. ‘Ted had his tea, Ted had his 
supper, and, last of all, and to the relief of all, 
Ted went to bed. But, somehow, he couldn’t 
sleep. He turned and tossed about until his bed 
was a perfect chaos of lumps and holes, and in 
this agreeable manner he passed two or three hours, 


Then he heard steps on the stairs, going in the | 


direction of the servants’ bed-rooms. From this 
he rightly inferred that the servants were, going 


For, poor | 
woman, had he not already “worried. her out of. her | 


to bed. He now. every moment expected to. see 
his mother enter to make sure that all was 
nice and comfortable, as she always did before re. 
tiring for the night. That would be jolly, for she. 
would make his bed right again, and he would be 
able to go to sleep. But when would eleven o’clock 
come? for Ted had heard that his father had told 
| his mother not to wait up for him after that time, as 
| he would in all probability sleep at the factory. She 
_ had evidently sent the servants to bed, preferring to 
wait the rest of the time alone. At last the slow old 
church-clock chimes out four quarters and then, 
“ One, two, three " 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! what is that?” cried Ted, 
| jumping up, and yet,unable to move further for 
fear, for a noise like thunder, and a sudden shock 
that shook the house, followed by a loud shriek of 
agony, had smote on his ears, and driven all the 
blood back to his heart. In a moment he heard 
| the two servants hurrying down the stairs; and 
| slipping on some clothes, he too followed, to see 
| what could be the matter, though he could guess 
| tolerably well what had happened. Treading in 
| the steps of the servants, he found himself at the 
door of the back-kitchen, where lay insensible, with 
| a blackened arm and scorched clothes, none other 
| than his own dearly-loved mother ! 

“Don’t stand there gaping,” exclaimed the cook; 
“go and tell the doctor at once, and after that mind 
and fetch the master.” 

Ted quickly obeyed, and on his way—— _- I have 
been casting about for an expression that would 
fully convey what he felt and suffered on this swift, 
yet intolerably long journey; but it is in vain. I 
must leave you, my boy, to try to imagine your own 
feelings in such a case. Boys very often, I am sorry 
to say, think it “ the thing” to speak lightly of their 
mothers, just as if they were an inferior, instead of 
a superior orderof beings. But if anything of this 
;kind were to happen, they would be callous indeed 
not to be as distressed and anxious as the sisters 
they also profess to despise. Well, Ted’s mother 
was the only being he loved. And that she, of all 
others, should be the one to suffer the most from his 
meddling! 

Ted’s mother still lives, but she bears the dis- 
figurement. on her arm to this day. Yet she does 
not now regret it, for since that memorable night, 
although sometimes it cost the boy a real effort to 
keep duercontrol over his “unruly members,” he 
never gave any one real occasion to call him “ Meddle- 
some T'ed,”’ 

And now, my other little Ted, as you have listened 
so patiently to what I have had to say, you may 
e’en go your ways and play; but don’t pry into, or 
talk about, or handle anything that you have no 
business with, or I shall have told you all this 
| history to no purpose. 

You'll promise? Good boy! %. 

















